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EDMUND AT HOLLOWAY PRISON. 


Although Mx. Yates expressed a wrsh that he would not be disturbed by gentlemen of the Press, he was delighted to sec his old 
Jrund Avy Siorer and the Boy a few days back. A.v says he found Evmunn cheerful,and hard at work. Mr. Yates zs ferly 
convinced that he will obtain the £5. 5s. Prize and the “ Sloper Award of Merit.” [We shall sce! 


LUBILY’S LEGS. a ~ | Bloodhounds at Bay. 


CHAPTER L 


A YELL of execration rent the air. 
**A rope, arope! Follow him!" 
| Dead or alive!" 
| Thus the human bloodhounds proclaimed tlieit presence to the 
| ears of the Dauntless Boy. 
He almost fainted from fright. 
| ‘Twas but for a moment, however, and then the Keauteous 

Barmaid’s knuckles drubbing him in the back restored him to his 
| wonted leonine courage, 

(ees Bear up,” she cried, as she dragged the Dauntless Boy from 

| out of the bottom of a cupboard, where had he been aught else 

| but dauntless one might almost have fancied he was endeavour- 
ing to conceal himself. ‘* Be a man!" 

‘© That's what I wish to be!" he replied, bitterly. ‘' I wan 
time allowed me to grow up. Oh, give me manhood however 
mean, and menial my lot. Blight not my early bloom !" 

But at this moment they heard a curious scraping sound on 


bosom friend, Boulter, “ B., 4 Now, Lubily, when in 


1. Lubilyliterally worshipped his 2. ‘Why cannot,” he used to 3. Said he, one day, to his 


i : Eerie ’ the root. It was one of the police officers being lowered by a 
uy: e fs “ 5 asi f— dear boy, d’'you consider my Ankle small? Well, Boulter’s company, let the : ; : . ue 
See oie nedection. Seay Rea” a considering the great Calf it peed to carry,—yes,” said B. weather be ever so mild, in- | Tope. In an instant later a pair of policeman's legs, clothed in 


variably wears an Ulster. | the regulation trowser and slop boots (both lefts), were seer 


ees v4 


—————— 
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vacillating fitfully without the window sill, their owner lunging hither 
and thither in the hope of finding a resting place for his toes. 

Quick as thought the Beauteous Barmaid seized a broom standing in 
a corner and vigorously applied it to the legs. 

The legs thus suddenly assaulted twisted and twined convulsively to 
escape. 

Harder still she laid on the broom-handle. 

You could hear it rattle on the luckless wretch’s bones. At the same 
rae policeman yelled frantically to his mates to pull him up out of 
reach, 

A voice above presently asked in calm tones, ‘* What's wrong?” 

**Mercy! mercy! Pull up! pull up! Save—oh, save me!" yelled 
the abject otticer, 

At length his prayer was obeyed, and then another yell rent the air. 
‘* To the yard below! Fire on the window. Dead or alive!" 

** You have perhaps time to escape before they get down,” cried the 
Heauteous Barmaid, eagerly. 

Blood-Stained Bill dashed to the window, but scarcely had he put his 
head out when a shower of bullets blackened the air and fell like hail 
around, Happily, however, though, not a square inch of the brick- 
work round the window remained unriddled by shot, Bill as yet was 
scratchiless, 

Sull, it would not have been wise to venture that way. What way, 
then? From the roof echoed the vows of vengeance. In the yard below 
more vows of vengeance echoed still more loudly. 

All at once a thought rushed through Hill's seething brain, Why not 
0 quictly down stairs and out at the street door ? 

The idea was no sooner concvived than put into practice, and as 
Blood-Stained Bill passed unscathed into the fresh calm night air he 
heaved a sigh. lor a moment he regretted leaving the barmaid behind, 
for, perchance, she might be murdered. But ‘twas for a moment only. 

To rua with all his might was his first impulse, ‘Ilo pause for breath 
when he had done running the natural sequence to his exertion. 

‘Then he looked round to find himself upon the banks of a river on 
which the moonlight cast a thousand silvery ripples. 

Charmed alike by the beauty and quietude of the scene Blood-Stained 
Bill forgot the dangers he had passed through, and dreamly strolled 
amidst the mossy grass. 

‘*Oh, would I were a poet,” he exclaimed, and then he tried to be one, 

**Oh, moon——” 
he murmured. ‘The words had scarcely passed his lips when a fearful 
blow upon his head stretched him senseless on the verdant sward. 
(To be continued next week.) 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


*,* Miss SLopgr particularly requests that Correspondents will write in 
INK, and ON ONE SIDE OF THE PAPER ONLY. Attention to this 
request will save many communications from being converted 
into curl-papers, 


—_—e— 


CHARLES TAYLOR (Rood Lane).— Your son Charlie is a very promis- 
tng hoy. ‘' Train up a child,” etc., ete, 
+ A CoRRESVPONDENT writes : — 
So let's raise the mug 
Brimming over with ale, 
ind the toast of the right let it be, 
lamg life to A. Stover, 
The Englishman's friend. 
And success to his grand ‘ Holiday.” 

And sv say all of us! 

SamBo.—ALLY ts glad you are going to a fancy dress ball in costumr 
it la SLovAIRE, but he can’t fur obvious reasuns lend you any of his gar- 
ments, 

CuBA (Bedford Row), —AMiss Sloper's lowe, and she sends her portrait. 
She is delighted to hear you think so much of poor ee gor. . ; 

kK. Baker (Copthall Court). —Sketches returned with man nks ; 
we are simply so with subjects. 4 FAsH I ON r ANCIE 8.—By Miss Sloper. 

PEN AND INK. --(Barnsbury Road).—ALLY was not present at the No 40.—1 he Snow-White Sheepskin. 

Battle of El Teb, therefure he cannot positively say whether the 18th I 
Hussars distinguished themselves in the fight. A. 8S. was with the staff, 
some way behind. We have not published an index to Vol. I., but Miss 
Sloper will readily present you with her portrait, which will make a@ 
uvost handsome frontispiece to the volume. 

'‘THEOPHRASTUS THEMOCLES SMITH (Dirt-Pie Alley, Muck-borough). 
—ALLY’s hat did not originate in the Ark, nor was ut discovered in the 
ruins of Pompeii and Herculaneum ; neither did it belong to Julius 
Cwsar or ‘Shakes speare. To suggest that it was once used hy some ancient 
a king on wedding occasions is paying a noble tribute to his 

Jhapeau, 


TO ADMIRERS OF ALLY SLOPER. — 


PRIZE £5. S&. O. PRIZE 


After numerous consultations with his family and friends, A. 
Stover has decided to offer the above amount (the entire profits sine 
he started his **WAL¥-HoLtmay”) @s a@ PRIZE yor the best Scie NOL Sore 
KETTLE-HOLDER, worked in Berlin Wools, of the subject stated WT ‘ \ Nothing to be ot oak 
below, The Competition ts open to both sexes, and there is no limit “Never too late to mend.” of them. 
astoage. Aneffictent Committee of Fudges has been formed, consisting | - : SS. 
of His Grace the DOOK SNOOK, LorD Bos, ¢he Hon, BILLy, MRs. 
and Miss SLorPER, and the EMINENT himself. n addition to the 
amount £5,5s,, the Successful Candidate will receive the “SLOPER 
AWARD OF Mexit,” and be entitled to affix the letters F.O.S. to her 
or his name. The KETTLE-HOLDERS must be sent in by February 
21st, accompanied by the Coupon cut from the **Ha.y-HoLtmay” 
bearing date February 14, and the name and address of the sender in 
full, and enclosing stamps for its return in case of revection, The 
Successful Work being the only one retained, 


SUBJECT— 


ALLY GATHERING THISTLES IN A FLOWERY MEAD. 


Size—12 inches by 10 inches. 


All letters on the Subject and KETTLE-HOLDERS ¢0 de 
addressed to Miss SLOVER, 99 Shoe Lane, Fleet Street, London, B.C. 
ee FURTHER PRIZES WILL KE ANNOUNCED SHORTLY. 


~ JUMBLES AND GINGERBREAD. 


aS a 
( OLD Mr. MCBULLION (who has called on his solicitor to arrange Unrortunate Accipgnt 
| 


af 


s. 


certain matters in connection with his approaching marriage with a -8.—Thi >; 
young bride). Well, Mr. Docket, now as regards the marriage settle- ee a eee 
ments, how muck do you think I might settle upon—upon Miss 
Bloomington ? 

Mr. DockeET?. Well, you know, since you do ask me, / should say, 
settle upon Miss Bb. as much money as you can put your name to; you 
see her second husband may not, possibly, have a sixpence, poor fellow ! 

OLv Mr. McBULLION. O! A-a—a!l 

e 


| 


with care, 


* 
Goob old port wine is said to be meat and drink to some invalids. In 
such cases is it the crust that is eaten and the wine that is drunk ? 
** 


* 

A GENTLEMAN being hanged the other day had the impudence to 
ask Mr. Berry whether he could take a message for him where he was 
going. ‘'J think I will trouble you with a line,” replied Mr, B., in his 
well-known genial style, adjusting the rope as he spoke, 


. 
I wAs at a dinner the other day at Lord Bob's, and the little daughter 
of the house had a seat at table. ‘‘ What will you have, my dear?" 
asked mamma. ‘‘Some of that on the stick," said she. But it wasn't 
what you think, It was fillet of veal, in which the cook had carelessly 
left the skewer. ee 
* 


A YOUNG lady told her volunteer cousin that his corps was ‘‘a regular T—_ 
duck." Volunteer cousin, in extreme delight, asked why. ‘' Because,” “Go it,{Grandma!” 


\ at The Acme ot Advertising at the 
said she, ‘the men waddle, and the officers are all ‘ quacks. (Grandma doesn't see it, North Pole. — 


ag. 


=a - 
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DES appear to be still on the increase. A trul; dreadful 
renee Grote trom the Sarrey side of the water. Tt 1s stated, wi an 
amount of circumstantiality that leaves no room for doubt, that a little 
irl residing in Brixton, on being taken to task by her schoolmistress, 
Eine bar bond! °° 


SoMEONE (married, of course) remarks upon the strangeness of the 
fact that, while a woman takes to it intuitively, very few men have the 
slightest idea how to hold a baby. (Juite true: and it is even more 
extraordinary, when you come to think about it, that even fewer men 
ever want to learn. - 


Scene.—A Drawing-room in Mayfair, Time,—AMorning calling 
time. 

Hostess (to difident Young Gentleman caller. Pray, make yourself 
quite at home, Mr. Smallbore. 

Mr. SMALLBORE (difidently), A—a—tha-anks. , 

Hostess (with emphasis). Yes, you see I'm at home myself, and 
wish you were too! °° 


THAT isa pretty story, ‘‘ My First Ball." How well I remember mine. 
It was a worsted one. But there are Calico Balls now. Ah! whata 
world this is. ‘‘All the world’s a ball, and the men and women arc 
merely players" (at ball, of course). But let me not moralise. SLOPER 
says, ‘lt is more of the ‘lies’ than the ‘moral’ about it; but no matter. 


* 
‘Do ME, do me,” says the dome of St. Paul's ; 
But little our visitors know, 
How terribly they'll get done as well 
If up to that dome they go. 


* 

Ir has been calculated that so large a proportion of City tradesmen as 
ninety-five per cent. live out of town—only the remaining five per cent. 
having residences over their shops. And yet it is a common remark 
that most City men are above their businesses. 


LEGAL Mem.—It is well to be polite under all circumstances ; but 
nevertheless remember that many a man has been a heavy loser all 
through a civil action. ee 

* 


Lorv Bob is frightfully jealous of the Dook Snook's successes with 
the ladies, and the other night went in the fog and wrote H.A.S.S. in 
big letters on the front door. Next morning the Dook in, and 
was told Lord Bob was not at home. ‘‘ Never mind," he said, ‘'I only 
came to return your master's visit, as he left his name at my place last 
night.” - 

THERE was once a man who kissed a woman, and made her very 
angry. Then he said he did not mean it, and that made her ier 
than before. If any kissable young Uppal rac eighty) will at 
the cuce any [afternoon, after 5.30, ALLY will talk this 

y- * 
* 


over with her 


A RAGGED urchin heard it put, 
Who would his brain employ. 
‘*What's wit?" he asked. ‘‘ What's wit?—your wits— 
Your understanding, boy." 
‘* Then that's my boot,” he grinning said, 
** And briet's the sole to it,” 
He raised the boot, and plainly showed 
There was no heel to wit. 
. 

A FAMILY man tells ALLY babies are a great blessing. A cannibal he 
used to lodge with said they were best with the crackling on and apple 
sauce, One of the Mrs, S.'s said ALLY was a brute when he mentioned 
the fact. o* 

* 


_Av a ball. Two nice elderly young things talking of pretty Mrs. Man- 
killer waltzing with the captain. ‘* How dreadfully her dress is made!" 
“That can't be helped. If it were well made it would not fit her." 


. 

A CONCEITED friend of ours boasted recently that a pretty girl,  per- 
fect stranger to him, had asked him to give her his name and address. 
On cross-examination it transpired that he had simply applied at a post- 
office for change for a fiver, which, according to custom, he had been 
requested to endorse. oe 

* 


OBEDIENCE in boys is a virtue, they say ; 
Of affection in girls there's no failing ; 
But come to our house on a dreary wet day, 
And list to their jarring and railing. 
Ten to one that the girls put the boys in a passion, 
And the boys slang the girls in most eloquent fashion ; 
But out of the house there is sighing and mooning, 
And the girls and the boys all take pleasures in spooning. 


SOMETHING THAT'S CEMETERIAL.—A chemist has discovered a pro- 
cess by which the human body may be reduced to a delightful perfume 
at a ridiculously small cost, and in an inconceivably short space of time. 
The advocates of cremation may hide their diminished heads. This 
plan beats the process they advocate—literally, all to nothing. 


a oA 
Jonrs and Robinson were both “ engaged." Jones was of a sweetly 
romantic, not to say even dreadfully poetic nature. Robinson was—not. 
One erecing, the smoking-room at the club—it was rather latish— 
about the third B, and S. period—Jones became awfull poetic, and 
quoted muchly with reference to the affianced one. ‘‘I live!" cried 
Jones, enthusiastically, ‘‘in my love's eye." ‘‘I daresay you do,” said 
Robinson, brutally, having suffered enough from similar quotations, 
** because she's got a stye in it,” 
ee 
e 
BATRACHIANS !—On questioning her nephew (who is studying natural 
history) as to the habits and haunts of the above creatures, Mrs. Sloper 
discovers that his researches have not extended turther than leap-frog on 
the one hand, and toad-in-the-hole on the other. 
ee 


* 
I sToop beside the carriage door 
And gazed in her soft eyes ; 
I felt I could not long remain 
Unmov'd by her deep sighs. 
A thousand times I tried to say 
Good bye, but all in vain. 
Oh Love! why can'st thou not withstand 
A pelting —shower of rain? 


LirrLe JACK turned up ata banquet the other nis’ t with a Water! 
Medal on his manly chest. * Why, tat the Gece Sod eas >” cried 
Hd gg a ae. weren't born then." ‘' No," said Jack, ‘‘I 
ound it in a box belonging to my poor old uncle, and as I am his sole 
heir——" ‘Take it off directly, confound you!" 

ee 


How ‘ro Cook A Goose.—Suspend yourself in front of a brisk fire, 
and revolve carefully and regularly until you are done brown. 
ef 


THE following dialogue took place recently :—Curate of London 
parish, after having, with much pains, explained the parable of the True 
Shepherd and the hireling, says : ‘‘ Now, what is a hireling ?" to which 
oe cat Lage ragRed bas ag replies ‘* Please, sir, you are a ‘ireling ; 

io teach us." It is not i 
Foca all toa = ways that truth is pleasant, or 
* 


Heavy Swell to Bootmaker, 1 wish to have a pai i 
Free Arild wish to have a pair of boots made with 


Bootmaker (after taking the . Kashi ; ir, yes, sir ; 

‘ow aout as ue Giese g the measure). Fashionable toes, sir, yes, sit ; 

eavy Swell (satirically), 'Ow about the ‘eels, eh? pose 
you had better put me one pair of Congers, . ee 
(Axit H.S., leaving Bootmaker with an (e)el-on-gated visage. | 


‘TRAIN up a child in the way he should 0," says the b ; but 
it is as well, if you want todo the thin : rl “wie 
faatitice, Uy: at Chan socrane i Properly, to travel, in the first 


| 


— 


nero anseagrst 2c 


a eat | 
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MISS SLOPER ON STAGE MORALS. 
—~— 


SOMEBODY seems to have been finding out that there are almost 
naughty people connected with the stage. 

Bless me! 

A manager has been saying that: ‘If a lively young lady winks at 
the well, you can’t puta 
adlock on a girl's eyelids, you 
now." ‘To which a great big 
solemn newspaper person replies, 
‘Certainly not. But young 
girls who wink at the rakes and 
fools who occupy the front rows 
of the Gaiety stalls in order to 
be winked at would, in any 
other theatre, receive a speedy 
intimation that their services and 
presence could be dispensed 
with,” 

That's funny, you know, when 
you come to think it over. The 
same writer also adds: ‘‘It is 
not desirable that any theatre 
should come to be confounded 
with a Casino," 

Only what is a Casino, and 
when was the last? About a 
quarter of a century ago, Lord 
Bob thinks. 

Mr. Burnand has been getting 
himself into trouble. He said: 
‘* If your well brought up daugh- 
ter does go there, one of two 
things will happen—she will be 
so thoroughly disgusted at all 
she hears and sees that she will 
never go near the place after the 
first week, or she will uncon- 
sciously deteriorate in tone until 
the fixed lines of moral boundary 
have become blurred and faint. 
If among these surroundings a 

girl remains pure in heart, it is 
simply nothing short of a miracle of grace." 

Well, you know, really is this so much exagger—— After all, though, 
all dressing-rooms mayn't be alike; and a theatrical organ observes : 
‘Mr. Burnand denies the possibility of actresses being virtuous women. 
He has committed himself to what is uncharitable, cowardly, and untrue, 
The wise will also not fail to observe that, in addition to their unchari- 
tableness, their cowardice, and their untruth, his assertions are either 
puerile or vexatiously stupid.” 

Good gracious! Still, serve him right for rounding. 

Poor Mr. Hollingshead has been catching it hot. An interviewer has 
been at him, and he has said that the actresses, once they get outside 
the stage door, are free to complete the work commenced before the 
curtain, and must take care ofthemselves. The ‘‘ Mashers” are notallowed 
behind the scenes, but they wait ‘‘in rows" outside the stage entrance. 
A solemn party begs to remind Mr. Hollingshead that it does not touch 
the matter really in debate. ‘‘ Other employers do not place their emp/oy¢es 
in positions of singular temptation. Mr. Hollingshead does. He trades, 
according to his own blunt assertion, on the very graces the possession 
of which puts them in peril." 

Mr. Hollingshead says, ‘‘The Gaiety ‘Masher’ is as well to the fore 
as heever was. He is not a genus peculiar to my theatre. He goes to 
any theatre which gives him what he wants—physical beauty and short 
skirts, rows of pretty faces and shapely limbs, I want in a woman a 
pretty face, a sympathetic voice, aliscom figure, a good presence, There 
is no profession so easy to succeed in, for instance, in the case of a young 
shee, if she can read and write, and is not afflicted with the 4 
malady.” 

I don't quite agree, though, with this, that Mr. Hollingshead 
says, ‘‘The wretched and half idiotic ‘Masher’ who comes seventy 
times to see the same burlesque, or rather the same actress in the 
same burlesque, gratifies himself and tifies me.” Suppose he 
is like Lord Bob, betrothed. Wouldn't there be words if he stopped 
agg So why is he an idiot for coming? 

r. Hollingshead says, “ Another point worth noticing is that, at my 
theatre, for the first time in the history of burlesque, I believe great at- 
tention was paid to the archeological correctness of the dresses. In the 
e used to go 


A Dancist, 


pre-Gaiety days managers who wanted to dress a burlesqu 
He had extensive wardrobes full—greens, 


to Mr, May, the costumier, 
reds, blues, 
From these 
principals and 


That is quite 
fair, My bur- 
lesques are 
‘ archzeologi- 
cally cor- 
rect.'" Iam 
glad he said 
that, You 
see now the 
dresses are 
correct — from 
an archzeolo- 
gical point of 
view. 


remarks, 

‘What hap- 
pened in the 
pre-matinée 
days? Young 
ladies, or old 
perhaps, used 
to go to the 

ofa 


pearai 
‘My fee is a 
hundred guineas,’ The bargain was struck, and the small part of a few 
lines was given to the débutante to do the best she could with in the farce 
which played in the audience. ‘And what does 2 matinée cost the 
débutante?’ lam paid twenty-five guineas for the use of my theatre, 
gas, attendants, and scenery. The lady pays her own company. The 
receipts are hers. I daresay when the balance sheet is made out the 
experiment has cost £50.'" The Hon'ble Billy says if once it cost 
£too and only £50 now, what does it prove? We suppose he means this 
for a riddle, and have given it up. i 

Whatever you do don't miss seeing the pantomime at the Elephant 
and Castle, in which the choir of a hundred little boys and girls is some- 
thing to look at and listen to. Admirably, too, Mr. Cave has trained 
them, and it is a sight to see him, wand in hand, leading. He is one 
of the very best leaders I ever saw. And what a sight, too, is the 
ceeemed foxes ona geo ing ge how they do just et away “ 
saveloys and Banbury cakes larry serves out to them with suc! 

tude down there in the pit. It made the Hon'ble 


amazing prompti it 
Billy, he said, ‘‘mad hungry only to look on. 


UGLY STORIES. 
—~— 
No. 39..—FOUND DROWNED. 


“Is that you, father?" cried the drunkard's daughter, as the debauched 
creature groped his way up the old and broken stairs to the attic storey 
of an East-end lodging-house. 

at Who else should it be?" replied the man gruffly. ‘What are you 
Standing before the door for? Let me come in, can't you?” 

Father,” whispered the girl, shutting the door behind her, and 
placing herself before it, ‘* William has come back." 

‘Who 2” said the man with a start. 

: : Hush !"' replied the girl, ‘* William—brother William.” 

et And what does he want?” said the man, with an effort at composure 
—‘‘money? meat? drink? He's come to the wrong shop for that, if 
he does. — Give me the candle—give me the candle, fool—I ain't going 
to hurt him.” He snatched the candle from her hand, and walked into 
the room. 

Sitting on an old box, with his head resting on his hand, and his eyes 
fixed on a wretched cinder fire that was smouldering on the hearth, was 
a young man of about two-and-twenty, miserably clad in an old coarse 
jacket and trousers. He started up when his father entered. 

‘Fasten the door, Mary," said the young man hastily. ‘' Fasten the 
door. You look as if you didn't know me, father. It's long enough 
since you drove me from home ; you may well forget me.” 

‘*And what do you want here now?” said the tather, seating himself 
on Chi on the other side of the fire-place. ‘* What do you want here 
now 

‘'Shelter,” replied the son. ‘‘ I'm in trouble ; that’s enough, If I'm 
caught I shall swing; that certain. Caught I shall be, unless I stop 
here ; that's as certain. And there's an end of it.” 

‘*You mean to say you've been robbing, or murdering, then?" said 
the father. 

“Yes I do, replied the son. ‘‘ Does it surprise you, father? If lam 
taken, I shall be carried back into the country, and hung. They can- 
not trace me here without your assistance, father, For aught I know, 
you may give me up to justice ; but, unless yon do, here I stop until I 
can venture to escape abroad.” 

For two whole days all three remained in the wretched room, without 
stirring out. On the third evening, however, the girl was worse than she 
had been yet, and the few scraps of food they had were gone. It was 
indispensably necessary that somebody should go out ; and, as the girl 
was two weak and ill, the father went, just at nightfall, and got a trifle 
in the way of pecuniary assistance. Then he turned homewards, after 
making enough purchases to supply their most pressing wants for two 
or three days tocome. He had to pass the public-house. He lingered 
for an instant, walked pass it, turned back again, lingered once more, 
and finally slunk in. Two detectives, whom he had not observed, were 
on the watch. They were on the point of giving up their search in des- 
pair, when his loitering attracted their attention ; and when he entered 
the public-house, they followed him. 

“You'll drink with me, master,” said one of them, proffering him a 
glass of liquor. 

‘* And me too,” said the other, replenishing the glass as soon as it was 
drained of its contents. 

The man thought of his hungry children and his son's danger. But 
naa were nothing to the drunkard, He did drink ; and his reason left 

im. 

And in five minutes more the father had unconsciously yielded up his 
own son into the hangman's hands. 

Slowly and heavily the time dragged along, as the brother and sister, 
in their miserable hiding-place, listened in anxious suspense to the 
slightest sound, At length a heavy footstep was heard upon the stair ; 
it approached nearer ; it reached the landing ; and the father staggered 
into the room. 

The girl saw that he was intoxicated, and advanced with a candle in 
her hand to meet him ; she stopped short, gave a loud scream, and fell 
senseless on the ground. She had caught sight of the shadows of two 
other men reflected on the floor. They both rushed in, and in another 
instant the young man was a prisoner, and handcuffed. 

“Very quietly done,” said one of the detectives to his companion ; 
“thanks to the old man. Lift up the girl, Tom. Come, come, it's no 
use crying, young woman. It's all over now, and can't be helped.” 

The young man stooped for an instant over the girl, and then turned 
fiercely round upon his father, who had reeled against the wall, and was 
gazing on the group with drunken stupidity. 

“Listen to me, father,” he said, in a tone that made the drunkard's 
flesh creep. ‘‘My blood is on your head; I never had kind look, or 
word, or care from you, and, alive or dead, I never will forgive you. 
Die when you will, or how, I will be with you. 1 speak asa dead man 
now, and I warn you, father, that as surely as you must one day stand 
before aed Maker, so surely shall your children be there, hand-in-hand, 
to cry for judgment against you." He raised his handcufted hands in a 
threatening attitude, fixed his eyes on his shrinking parent, and slowly 
left the room ; and neither father or sister ever beheld him more on this 
side of the grave. * ° * * 

One bitter night the drunkard sank down on a door-step faint and ill. 
The premature decay of vice and profligacy had worn him to the bone, 

He rose, and dragged his feeble limbs a few paces further. The 
street was silent and empty; the few passengers who passed by at that 
late hour hurried quickly on, and his tremulous voice was lost in the 
violence of the storm. 

Suddenly he started up in the extremity of terror. He had heard his 
own voice shouting in the night air; he knew not what, or why. Hark! 
A groan!—another! His senses were leaving him; half-formed and 
incoherent words burst from his lips; and his hands sought to tear and 
lacerate his flesh. He was going mad, and he shrieked for help till his 
voice failed him. 

He raised his head, and looked up the long, dismal street. In an 
instant his resolve was taken; his limbs received new life. He ran 
quickly from the spot, and paused not for breath until he reached the 
river side. 

He crept softly down the steep stone stairs that lead from the com- 
mencement of Waterloo Bridge down to the water's level, He crouched 
into a corner and held his breath as the patrol . 

The tide was in, and the water flowed at his feet. He retreated a few 

, took a short run, a desperate leap, and plunged into the river. 

Not fivefseconds had passed when he rose to the water's surface—but 
what a change had taken place in that short time in all his thoughts and 
feeling! Life—life—in any form—poverty, misery, starvation—anything 
but death. He fought and struggled with the water that closed over his 
head, and screamed in agonies of terror, The curse of his own son 
rang in his ears. The shore—but one foot of dry ground—he could 
almost touch the step. One hand's breadth nearer and he was saved— 
but the tide bore him onward under the dark arches of the bridge, and 
he sank to the bottom, 

Again he rose and struggled for life. For one instant—for one brief 
instant—the buildings on the river's banks, the lights on the bridge 
through which the current had borne him, the black water, and the fast- 
flying clouds were distinctly visible—once more he sunk, and once again 
he rose. Bright flames of fire shot up from earth to heaven and reeled 
before his eyes, while the water thundered in his ears and stunned him 
with its furious roar. * * * * 

A week afterwards the body was washed ashore, some miles down the 
river, a swollen and disfigured mass, Uni ised and unpitied, it 
was borne to the grave, and there it has long since mouldered away. 


—_o——. 


CHESS.—A VISION. 


Wuat caused the Vision? Was it because I had just played a game 
in which White won in 525 moves? Had I been reading Chess-terfield’s 
letters, or was it indi-chess-tion, caused by eating stale mate for supper ? 
I know not. But no sooner had I fallen asleep than a spectre appeared. 
His head was that of a pawn, and his dress was covered with a black 
and white check pattern. ‘* Why is chess,” he asked, ‘‘ the fairest of all 
games?" ‘* Because it's always above-board,” some spirit moved me to 
reply, ‘and everything proceeds on the square,” ‘* And why is chess,” 
he asked, the strictest of all games?" ‘' Because," I replied, ‘'every- 
thing is down in black and white.” At this answer, the Spectre, satisfied, 
vanished ; I saw and heard no more, but sank deeply into the arms of 
Morpheus. 


FOUND AND LOST. 


A SENSATIONAL ROMANCE IN THREE CHAPTERS, 


> 
CHAPTER I. 
“* But how very silly of you, my dear ; you should always take care to 


see that you have your money with you before you enter a shop.” 


‘But, Ma dear, how was I to know that I had left my purse on the 


dressing-table ?"’ 


If, on the afternoon of a bracing day in January in the year of grace 
18—, the reader had been hidden behind a 
curtain in the most handsomely - furnished 
apartment of the most splendid mansion in 
the most fashionable quarter of london, he 
would probably have heard the foregoing 
conversation. The speakers were mother 
and daughter, and a clever physiognomist 
would have had no difficulty in deciding that 
the mother was older than her child. 

Six months had passed since the occur- 
rence of the utterances recorded in the pre- 
vious chapter. Twenty-six weeks more had 
been added to the past ages, One hundred 
and eighty-two days, fifteen hours, forty- 
seven minutes and nineteen seconds less had 
the world to exist than it had half a year pre- 
viously, The balmy zephyrs of a summer 
evening toyed wantonly with the golden 
tresses of the heiress to the princely estate 
of Kircklewackle, which consisted of 50,000, 
more or less, broad acres of the richest 
pasturage. (So prolific was the soil of this 
particular property, that seven crops of 
turnips and three of mangold-wurtzel had, 
by judicious farming, been obtained from it 
in one year. 


CHAPTER IL. 
ANNARELLA JENKINSOPP was of indescribable beauty. 


Annabella, 


Her bearing 


was impossibly graceful, and her charmes were surpassed only by her 
gentleness and virtue. 


“Shall 1 ever see him again?” sighed the seraphic Being as she per- 


severingly rubbed a tiny tee of black off the point of her delicate nose, 
with her lace-edged hand 


erchief of the finest cambric, scented with the 
best double-distilled lavender water at five and sixpence per bottle. 

And even as the words, softly murmured, passed through the portal 
of her ruby lips, a gentle knock was heard, as of one respectfully craving 
admission, 

“* Entrez," exclaimed the fair Annabella Jenkinsopp. 

A gorgeously attired servant noiselessly entered the magnificent boudoir, 
and as he poised himself in the studied, albeit graceful attitude of a 


camel-leopard catching flies, a critical observer might have noted that 


the right leg of his—was minus the top button ; but if inquiry had been 
made in the servants’ hall, it would have been discovered that Thomas 
was of a somewhat eccentric turn of mind ; that he had been known to 
go out wearing but one glove, and that the only 
reason why he was still retained in the service of the 
Kircklewackle family was, that he suited, 

‘A gentlem's in the ‘all as wishes to see your 
pa, Miss,” said the footman, arousing Annabella 
Jenkinsopp from the reverie in which she had fallen, 
though without injury. ‘'I've brought up ‘is card, 
which he's waitin’ for a answer,” continued the gor- 
geously attired individual. 

A roseate blush suffused the chin (her cheeks 
having been previously coloured artificially) of the 
lovely Annabella Jenkinsopp, as she snatched the 
card from the silver tray which was held out to her. 

“Oh! joy!" she cried, as she discoloured the 
pasteboard with kisses. Oh! joy, ‘tis he. Yet no, 
it must be impossible, Show him up ; I will see the 
gentleman myself,” she hysterically ejaculated to the 
domestic. 

‘But your pa’s in the garden," insolently re- 
sponded the pampered menial. 

But she would not be disobeyed. 


CHAPTER IIL 

““My dear, darling Adolphus!" thought the 
heiress of the Kircklewackle estates, and she would 
have rushed into the arms of the gentleman who had just been announced 
by the servant. 

“Excuse me, miss,” exclaimed Adolphus, in undisguised astonishment 
as he endeavoured to recognize the lovely Annabella Jenkinsopp; ‘‘excuse 
me, miss, but you have the advantage of me.” 

“‘Oh, no, no!” cried the maiden, ‘‘ you know me; you have come to 
me at last. Oh, the heart-burnings that I have suffered! oh, the agony 
that I have endured since that day—" 

** What day?” interrupted the new comer. 

** Oh, faith man!" sobbed the broken-hearted damsel, ‘‘not to 
remember the third of January ; it was one Saturday, when—" 

‘Ha !" exclaimed the other ; ‘Saturday, I remember—" 

“Oh, yes,” joyfully interrupted the young lady, ‘I knew you would." 

** Yes," continued Adolphus, ‘'I slipped down and hurt my wrist while 
I was going home that night." 

“But do you not remember the shop near Regent Street |" asked Anna- 
bella Jenkinsopp, mournfully. ‘‘ Do you not remember the confectioner's?” 

‘« Ha! I remember now,” exclaimed Adol- 
phus, as if a sudden electric light had dawned 
upon his mind, ‘‘I remember now ; and 
you are—" 

“Yes, lam—" 

“The lady who had bought two bath- 
buns, and—" 

“ Found she had forgotten her purse.” 

«The same, and, oh ! how I have wished 
since that time—but first let me cancel the 
debt.” 

«Oh, don’t mention it, it doesn't matter,” 
gallantly responded Adolphus, 

‘*Oh, but I must, I will! here comes papa, 
I'll ask him to give me some money. Oh, 
papa," she continued, addressing her beloved 
parent, as he entered the luxuriously furnished 
apartment, ‘'Papa dear, I want some money." 

“What for, my child? “anxiously inquired 
her paternal excresence. 

“To pay this gentleman, please papa," 
answered Annabella. 

«« Fiddlesticks !"" contemptuously replied 
her papa. Then turning to Adolphus, he 
inquired of him his business, 

“'T have come for the account of Smith and Company, grocers, and to 
solicit further orders. Five pound ten, if you please for— 

“Well, I'll send the money,” said the owner of Kircklewackle. 


Adolphus, 


Annabella’s father. 


* . * * * 

When Annabella Jenkinsopp heard her beloved Adolphus mention 
“‘account," and ‘‘ grocery,” she, with the inherent weakness of her sex, 
borrowed sixpence of her father, and giving it to her love, coldly told him 
that he might keep the change and then sailed majestically away, and 
was for ever lost to the gaze of her unworthy lover—How durst he be a 
grocer?—as also to that of the unfortunate and disappointed reader. 

—— 


ANOTHER CHANCE FOR HIM. 

Some genius, who evidently has abundance of time on his hands, has 
found out that within the hundred years which began with 1849 and will 
end with 1948, there will be seventven years, each of which will have 
fifty-three Sundays to the twelvemomh, Perhaps he will now calculate 
how many sermons will be preached on those Sundays, and how many 
persons will go to sleep in church whi'e they are listening. It is true that 
the result will not be worth a straw when it is arrived at, but that is the 
way with statistics, 


ae rd 
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STUFFING EXTRAORDINARY. —_ 
Say 2 = ae 


He provides for rainy day, 


But when ye sun shines makes his hay, ~ 
\\y 7 RA 
NASBA AR 
SSS J SS q <= 
le. Have: here was the E st, A. Storer! Perhaps if he 
2. Happy thought! There was the Eminent Stuffist, A. Storer 
i i i ° i his master mind to bear upon 
anything on earth, and the dog having died suddenly (after she made Moses's could be induced, say for a few pounds, to bring » bea 
acquaintance), it became a question as to what wae to pb cc ‘ the job * * *. He was introduced, and after a deal of persuasion and 
something in advance * * ~ 
| 
i 
‘ 
ae 
|| 
| i 
| q I 
| AY +S S SS A |! ii 
= W_FRANARN er S 4 * Gog ease ebaced ee ae: a, a 
: . = 5 ALLY, old " said Moses, ‘which end is which ?—and ain't th 
3. “How the deuce and all do they stuff a dog?” said SLopE: SE my; Say, eg ago paged missing?" hi alias: 
AN ICE GIRL. i 


6. Sorrr waiting for the praise due to him and the balance. He gets neither. A ; 
__ ‘Not like him, mum! It'll be all right when he is quite dry.” 


see Tee 


rae. 


wv‘ Every crow thinks her own bird white.” 


a) 


“Fore gad, Sir Benjamin, I know ye hate flattery, 
and I would not flatter. But this I swear, that if 


a mw: 


4 
‘4 


‘ / , HITT 
4 l VA, L/; Lf: Hh / 


Laertes (amateur), Vout this can't be Laertes’ costume! Why, it isn't a bit like the one ‘ 
Coper wears in Barrett's Hamlet at the Princess's, Y so say, old man, I don't think they ought torun | TH E LATEST FROM TH E NORTH. 
Costumier. No, 1 know it ain't, sin, ‘This is the correct Laertes dress~that at the us in (hic) for getting drunk this weather (ic); itis | 


7 | Dugald. Weel, Mr. McAlister, whit's come ower yae? 
Princess's isn’t! absolutely necessary to keep one from catching cold. Mr, McAlister, Hoch me, it's only a wee dribble snaw but heigh, mon, it's dure tae thaw. 
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“* The extreme coolness of the British Soldier is 
remarkable."—Lord Wolseley. 


| i a a7 { 
eens ——— — | LATEST ART NEWS. 


Ally at the Japanese Village, Hyde Park. Sir Frederick Leighton has commissioned Mr, Be't to sculp 


ae nses _ his portrait. 


NOBLE SACRIFICE. 


Taller Swell. You don't dance then, Snipeson ? 
Less Tall Swell. No—ah, dear boy, on'y come to show meself. Must 
do it, I ‘spose, Awful baw ! | Why should he, though ? 


| AH! MINE WAS ) 
A BIGS5ER. 


ACC/DENT ' 
ne THAN Yours 


— \ 1 . \ } 


NZ 


RAILWAY NEWS.—More than one Railway Director lately has 
been riding about on his respective line, seeking an accident, burning 
_witha desire to know what one was like. 


“THE BOLD SPORTSMAN. | 


4 Novice (to Friend who has given hima mount). 1 say, Tom, if the ‘ounds will be coming tack this way, I'd rather go round and meet them. 
“LORD TENNYSON has accepted the Presidency of the British Chess A ssociation,"—Daily Pavers, | NooKS |! 


WuiTtTE to play and mate in one move, or black to play and 
mate in one move, or either to play and draw. The solution to 


IKY MO, HIS LITTLE GAME. [S i 
the last move left unrevealed. | ne 


BLACK—ALLY SLOPER. 


| 
| 
}| 
| 
‘ 


“ And now," murmured 
A. SLOPER, with a gentle 
smile, ‘‘ you play, Iky, and 
I mate next move." 

“*You do, do you? I'll 
bet a pound you don't!" 
“Don't talk impossi- 
bilities," cried SLOPER. 
‘*Why, don't you see that 
I can mate in two ways— 
with the bishop or the 
pawn—while all you can 
do is . queen onc of your q 
wns!" 
ae I shan't make a queen ~ Oy Zi Zig 
at all, but I shall win,” Y 7" | 
said Thy," and that in a Yj rg | 
“I'll bet you don't!” 
exclaimed teh Eminent. WuiTE—Iky Mo, | 
“‘Done with you!" joy- p 
fully cried ky. us Pees to kifg's rook's eighth. I change the advanced pawn for a knight, | 
cae say ‘Checkmate !'" e | 
The Eminent tried to make’a wrangle of it, but he could not succecd ; for Iky had taken 
down the position, and there it is above. | 


A PLEASANT PROSPECT. 

Mr. Swellington (who has promised to take his cousin Anne to the Ball, 
and has five minutes to get ready in), Mrs, Naliem, where are my Patent 
Leather Boots? Mrs. N. Oh, dear, sir,do you want them? Myr. S. Ot 
course I want them! I am all behind time now. Where are they? 

: Mrs. N. Lam verysorry, sir, but as you never seemed to wear them, I 
The Brigands have been at it again. thought they were no use, so I sold them toa man fora Pair of Vases, sir. 


rs 


ALLY-CAMPANE. 


—_—~-— 
Most people who live in the Suburbs, and have to come home alone 
late at night, must feel glad that 
the ‘'Cat" is still an institution 
believed in by Her Majesty's 
Judges. T.ong life to its tails, 
and all power to the warder's 
good right arm, 

*@ 


A TRAMP who fell into the 
hands of the Leicester police the 
other day ought to be ‘‘ on view" 
at the ‘‘ World's Fair."" Here are 
his ‘‘marks": Letter D and ship 
on breast, together with a house, 
pigeons, anchor and chain, hay- 
stack, fishes, trees, man driving 
sheep, pig, Union Jack, Prince 
of Wales's feathers, another an- 
chor, inscription ‘‘ Love me, leave 
me not,” srravestone to ‘' The me- 
mory of all love," Highland girl 
dancing, Highland soldier, ano- 
ther soldier, cross flags and bayo- 
net, drum and sticks, pile of shot, 
‘W. F.," gun, another gun and 
crossed flags, crossed pipes, and 
jug and glass; on right arm an 
ensign, sailors, ship, cross and 
large fish, sailor with crossed 
flags, and ‘‘ Charlotte” in capital 
letters ; on left arm, policeman 
taking a man into custody, and 
- Faith, Hope, and Charity; on left 
leg, a man ; on right leg, a woman and a flag. That was all! A. SLo- 
PER almost feels inclined to give the gentleman a job in advertising the 
** Half-Holiday—only, perhaps, ** Tootsie" might object. 

. 


J 
A Surrey Board of Guardians have received the following amusing 
letter purporting to come from a private in the Cape Infantry Regiment, 
stationed at King William's Town, South Africa :—‘' Nov. 22, 1884.— 
Sirs,—I am writing these few lines to you, and am in want of a young 
woman to make my wife, if you should know of pe Rey woman, age 
about 22 to 34—my age is 30—and I shall be glad to know if Iam 
allowed to have a young woman from the house. I will send my 
photograph immediately if required, and I shall be glad to have one of 
the young women, It is very lari to get a wife out here, and I should 
be glad to become engaged. I have no objection to any respectable 
woman, and I would pay her fare out here if required, and I will send 
the fare. I should be glad if you would put this in the newspapers, if 
you will get the ‘ porters’ to do so for me. I am a teetotaller anda 
steady man, and you must not think I am not in my right senses. Will 
you reply as quick as possible, please, as I shall be waiting to hear from 
you." Seems to be an easily satisfied young man this, There ought to 
be a rush, ee 
* 


Wuat's this revelation cropping up in the Pelt v, Lawes Case? 
More = Scan ? 
Go on, some of 
you, we're panting 
for particulars, 

** 


Miss ss SLOPER 
knows a woman 
who has been the 
wife of a Mormon 
elder for several 
years, and who 
deserted him re- 
cently and went 
home, denounci 
Mormonism an 
everything con- 
nected with it in 
the bitterest terms. 
**T was induced to 
become a Mor- 
mon,” she said, 
‘*through the gros- 
sest misrepresen- 
tations, I was in- 
formed that every 
woman had three 
husbands, instead 
of which I found myself one of three wives. Mormonism is a} disgrace 
to civilisation." *° baw 


THE following anecdote about Mademoiselle Aimée, the French oféra- 
bouffe singer, may be interesting :—When she left Liverpool for the other 
side, her maid came running up, shrieking, ‘‘ Mademoiselle, the trunks 
are left!" ‘‘What trunks?" cried Aimée. ‘The trunks with the 
clothes in them." ‘‘ Ah, zat is all right," replied Aimée ; ‘‘I sought eet 
was ze trunk wiz zee diamonds in eet. I veel not need clothes. What 
for do any body want cloes in zee of/ra-comigue?" Perhaps not; but 
Miss Sloper can't help remarking that trunks, at least, are indispensable. 


* 

Tueir Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales are, in A 
SLopeER's and the general public's opinion, extremely popular at the pre- 
sent time. The Prince performs a large share ot the nation's work, and 
lately has done not a few things which are calculated to show the people 
that he has their welfare and interests at heart. Among the foremost of 
his many acts is the untiring interest he has shown in the Royal Com- 
mission for the Housing of the Poor; and his decision not to ask for a 

t for his eldest son, so long as he remains single, will also commend 
itself highly to the nation, 


ITALLo! what's this? ‘‘ The total earnings of the working classes in 
1884, were 521,000,000 ; and in 1867, 
£418,000,000. Thus, with an increase 
of less than 11 per cent. in the num- 
ber of earners, there has been an in- 
crease of 24°64 per cent. in the amount 
of their earnings, being 12°37 per cent. 
per earner. Professor Leoni Levi, 
looking at the incomes of the working 
classes as averaging 32s. a week per 
family, concludes that they are in a 
better economic condition than the 
labouring classes of any other country.” 
No wonder the poor working-man 
keeps on grumbling as he does, 
7 


» 

ADMIRERS and opponents of Miss 
Florence St. John's snake-charming 
achievements in /he Great Mogul, 
which was recently performed at the 
Comedy Theatre, may alike be inte- 
rested to learn that in the French 
mystery of Adam, belonging to the 
twelfth century, the serpent, which 
naturally played a prominent part in 
the drama, was, as the stage direction 
puts it, artificiosi compositus, or, in 
other words, a‘ property “snake. As jt climbed the fatal tree, it must 
have been an ingenious piece of mechanism, unless, indeed, the ‘‘artifice” 
simply consisted in putting a man inside it. 


It seems rather a novel idea that carrier lag should be made use 
of in the place of either telegraph or telephone. At one of the large 
stores at Cardiff, which is connected with a farm and poultry es- 
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tablishment at Penarth, about a mile and a half distant, these useful 
birds do all the order business between shop and farm. A note is written 
and tied round the neck of the feathered postman, who delivers it with 
the utmost celerity and certainty, Miss Sloper thinks of starting a pigeon 
to convey letters to Lord Bob. “° 


A. SLopER understands that Mr. Yates made arrangements to furnish 
his own apartment at Holloway Gaol, and 
also for his catering. He is allowed half a 
pint of wine or one pint of malt liquor daily. 
‘The question of the visits he may recvive 
from his friends are arranged by the visiting 
magistrates. Mr. Yates, who is confined in 
the debtors’ wing, is allowed to receive one 
newspaper daily and one weekly,—‘' ALLY 
Sioper'’s Har-Honipay.” His levers 
are regulated by the governor's orders. He 
takes exercise by himself in the first-class 
misdemcanants’ ground. He is required to 
rise at half-past six and to retire to rest 
about a quarter-past nine; but these rules 
may be relaxed by the medical authorities 
if the prisoner's health should suffer from 
the prison treatment. After all, A. SLOPER 
is of opinion that things might be worse ; 
half a pint of wine, or one pint of malt 
liquor per diem, is little enough for some 
Uittérateurs that the Eminent wots of, but 
then look at the peace and quiet of the sur- 
roundings. oe 

* 


A. SLOPER is surprised to hear that we 
purchase our specially-selected gunpowder 
in Germany, and now a supply of guns for 
the navy is also to be procured from that 
favoured country. He hopes we shall never 
bave cause to complain at these arrange- 
ments, but in case of war he does not see 
how such supplies can be depended on. Already in the artillery we 
have three or four sorts of animunition, which will cause a muddle some 
day on the field of battle. What a much worse plight should we be 
in if our pm any of guns and powder were cut off altogether by a 
neutrality declaration ! ee 
* 


It having be n found considerably easier to find a pillar lettc: -box in 
the metropolis since they were painted scarlet, it has been su ‘gested 
that the police would be more readily found were uniforms of sc..rlet or 
orange adopted. ‘The only difficulty, perhaps, might be that short- 
sighted people would continually be posting their letters in the tail coat- 
pockets of these living letter-traps, in lieu of dropping them into pumps, 
&c., as at present, and that we should lore our familiar ‘* Boddy,” to 
reappear under the various titles of ‘'Scar/et-runners," ‘' Orange- 
peelers, &e, o* 

. 


THOSE irrepressible young men, the Oxford and Cambridge crews, 
have actually begun again to 
practise for their next race. 
How time flies!) Why, it 
was only the other day—no, 
though, when I come to think 
of it, it must have been—yes, 
it was months ago. 


* 

IT would be a t_ boon 
to students at the British 
Museum if more than one of 
“* Whitaker's Almanacks" 
were provided, also if a few 
chairs were provided for those 
who draw. A few pounds 
would be ample outlay for 
what is required, and it is 
not an overwhelming sum for 
the nation. As it is, some 
twenty students, male and 
female, have to stand from 
ten to four, drawing; or if 
dead beat they have the 
luxury of a hard square 
wooden stool or box to sit on 
(if they are lucky enough to 
secure one). This is simply 
barbaric! As to the foss// character of the soap in the readers’ lavatories, 
and the vintage of the ‘‘ Zoedone" in the refreshment room at the top of 
the eastern staircase—these are matters which little affect the Eminent 
Litttrateur, oe 

e 


A CONTEMPORARY Says, in a recent article, ‘‘ If you wish to know 
whether a man is superior to the prejudices of the world, ask him to 
carry a parcel for you." A fellow tried this plan, a few days since, upon 
a well-dressed man he met at a railway station. ‘The well-dressed man 
took the parcel, and the other was satisfied that he was superior to the 
prejudices of society—but he has not seen the parcel since, 


* 

A. SLopER, who has been suffering from a surfeit of mince-pies, was 
unable to attend the inauguration of the Savoy Turkish Baths. He 
hears that the baths are superbly fitted and furnished, and is a welcome 
and sweet boon to the Savages. « « 

.d 


THOUGHT-RFADING ought to be a paying business, you can drop 
ten thousand pounds dam- 
ages and not feel it. I won- 
dor if anybody tried to read 
Mr. Irving Bishop's 
thoughts when he heard 
what the verdict was. 

** 


* 

Mr. WiLLiAmM Cook, 
first champion cup holder at 
billiards, has challenged J. 
Roberts, Jun. , forthe Cham- 
pionship. He evidently 
means business, or he would 
not have agreed to accept 
2,000 in 12,000, spot barred, 
for {100 aside. The only 
spot ever much darred by A, 
SLOPER, was the one where 
they refused further credit. 

* 


Tue Office Boy hears 
that the parcel post isa fi- 
nancial failure, and the Go- 
vernment, he thinks, will do 
well to drop the idea, and 
confine their attention to re- 
form in some other branches 
of the postal system. He 
has been concerned to see 
our Government competing 
with office boys and carriers 
in the transmission of par- 
cels and sen eter so 
robbing them of their em- : f \ 
ployment and _ livelihood. win 
Mr. Shaw-Lefevre will do well, the office boy thinks, to turn his attention 
to other things, say the sixpenny telegram and the telephone obstruction 

ee 
* 


in Shoe Lane, 


THE bodies of dead animals taken out of the Seine during ast summer 
included 349 cats, 3,929 dogs, 1,916 rats, 130 rabbits, 191 fowls, 8 fish, 
3 turkeys, 2 pigs, 2 sheep, 1 goat, 1 calf, and 1 monkey. A. SLOPER 
never could abide them foreign stinkers ! 
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A CHRONICLE OF CURIOUS EVENTS. 


A CALENDAR FOR THE Weer josT ENDED, 
—_—>— 


25th Janu , 1842.—H.R.H. the Prince of Wales was this 
day christened at Windsor. ‘The ceremony was formed, amid much 
splendour, by the Archbishop of Canterbury, with water brought from 
“4 river Jordan in 1825, e leading London comic journal of that 
date in more than questionable taste, thus refers to the subject: ‘In 
order to accustom his Royal Highness to the ceremony of sprinkling with 
water at the baptismal font, the little Prince has been seas6ned for the 
last week with a small squirt, and he has every morning been submitted 
to gentle treatment from a diminutive watering-pot," etc., etc. 

25th jesony 1826,—Franconi, a youth twenty years of age, the mur- 
derer of the prelate Tragetti, was executed in the Piazzi di Populo, in 
Rome, on this day, in the presence of an immense multitude of spectators. 
There existed an ancient law by which the murderer of an ecclesiastic is 
to be knocked down with a hammer, then his throat cut, and his arms 
and feet separated from his body. This punishment, which had not 
been practised since the reign of Pius VI., was on this occasion revived. 
Immediately on receiving the blow from the hammer, the criminal fell 
to the tind, on which the executioner proceeded to fulfil the other 
parts of the sentence with a dexterity and propriety that were remark- 
able. The detached members were exposed for an hour, then put into 
a coffin and buried. _ eo _ : 

26th January, 1258.—One Perrin Macé, an assassin, having 
sought sanctuary in the Church of St. Jacques-de-la-Boucherie, was 
dragged forth by order, of the Dauphin, atterwards Charles V., and 
hanged. The Bishop of Paris, indignant at this sacrilege, ordered the 
culprit's body to be taken down from the gibbet, and interred in the 
Church with great ceremony. 

26th January, 1843.—A monster powder-blast was this day made at 
Dover, on the works of the S.E. Railway. A mine sunk in the base of 
the cliff, was charged with 18,500 lbs. of gunpowder. When fired, not 
less than 1,000,000 tons of chalk was dislodged by the shock, and settled 
gently down into the sea, 

27th January, 1657.—On this day coffee-houses were first 
opened. In 1709, at the door of the St. James's coffee-house, a globular 
oil-lamp, then described as ‘‘a new kind of light,” was first exhibited by 
its inventor, Michael Cole, To this house the elder D'Israeli would re- 

to read the newspapers of the day, returning to his home at Enfield 

in the evening, sometimes ‘‘laden with journals." This coffee-house 
stood at the south-west corner of St. James's Street, next door to the 
corner house, commanding a view of Pall Mall. It was for a century 
from the reign of Queen Anne the great rendezvous of the Whig party. 

27th January, 1822.—A labouring man named Tipper, at Forestside, 
Stansted, had a fat hog stolen from his stye. He applied to the park- 
keeper of Lewis Way, Esq., to assist him in its recovery. A couple of 
sleuth blood-hounds were laid on, which ran on trail six and a half miles 
to a cot at West Bourne, where the thief was taken into custody, he 
having killed the hog and cleaned it. 


28th January, 1869.—The Lord Chamberlain addressed a 
circular to theatrical managers regarding the impropriety of costumes 
used by ladies in pantomimes and burlesques, then being performed in 
the metropolitan theatres, A ballet-girl of the period addressed the fol- 
lowing letter to a serio-comic contemporary :— 

“Dear Jupv,—I don't at all like the measures the Lord Chamberlain has 
taken with regard to our dresses. It isn’t gentlemanly of a male creature to 
interfere in such matters, is it? And pray, does he know that so much added to 
our skirts is so much taken from our salaries? since most of us (in the back row) 
have to find our own material. It's a shame, that it is! If he didnt like our 
dresses, why couldn't he have said so at first, when they were making, and thus 
have saved both trouble and expense.” 

28th January, 1842.—Died in the York Road, Lambeth, Andrew 
Ducrow, the equestrian, aged 48. He left the sum of £800 for the 
erection of his tomb in Kensal Green Cemetery. Andrew was as famous 
in his youthful days as a pantomimist as he subsequently became as an 
equestrian, and was the originator of the poses p/astiques, the performance 
in which he first attracted attention, and which was at that time a novel 
feature of circus entertainments, being a series of studies of classical 
statuary on the back of a horse. His last production was The Dumd 
Man of Manchester, and the performance of the principal character in 
that drama was one of the most successful efforts as a pantomimist which 
he ever exhibited. 

28th January, 1802.—Governor Wall was executed on this day. This 

, formerly Lieutenant-Governor of the Island of Goree, was hung 
at the Old Bailey for the murder of Benjamin Armstrong, a sergeant in 
the African corps, by causing 800 lashes with a rope to be inflicted by 
black slaves with such cruelty as to cause his death. The populace gave 
three successive shouts of exultation when this unhappy criminal was 
launched into eternity, He was a native of Dublin, and his trial excited 
intense interest, from his rank, his age, and from twenty years having 
elapsed since the commission of the offence. 


29th January, 1820.—Death of George II]. Thackeray says: 
—‘‘I have seen his picture as it was taken at this time, hanging in the 
apartment of his daughter, the Landgravine of Hesse, Hombourg— 
amidst books and Windsor furniture, and a hundred fond reminiscences 
of her English home. The poor old father is represented in a purple 
gown, his snowy beard falling over his breast—the Star of his famous 
Order still idly shining on it. He was not only sightless ; he became 
utterly deaf. All light, all reason, all sound of human voices, all the 
pleasures of this world of God were taken from him. Some slight 
lucid moments he had ; in one of which, the queen, desiring to see him, 
found him singing a hymn, and accompanying himself upon the harpsi- 
chord. When he had finished, he knelt down and prayed aloud for her, 
and then for his family, and then for the nation, concluding with a 
prayer for himself, that it might please God to avert his heavy calamity 
from him ; but if not, to give him resignation to submit. He then burst 
into tears, and his reason again fled." 


30th January, 1865.—The Surrey Theatre burnt ; the fire was 
discovered at the conclusion of the pantomime, but before the audience 
had left. When the ge left the building, there was but little con- 
fusion, and no loss of life. ‘The actors in most cases had to escape in 
their theatrical costumes. According to Mr. E. L. Blanchard, this place 
was first opened under the title of the ‘‘ Royal Circus and Equestrian 
Philarmonic Academy,” in the year 1782, by the famous composer and 
song-writer—Charles Dibdin. The entertainments were at first performed 
by children, the notion being to render it a nursery for actors, The 

_ the name of ps theatre, aher it ceased to be used for eques- 
trian lormances, is thus mentioned, with reference to a i 
the ‘* Rejected Addresses " :— ni 
“And burnt the Royal Circus in a hurry— 
*Twas called the Circus then, but now the Surrey.” 

3oth January, 1442,—Sir John Astley, the Warwickshire knight, ac- 
cepted, as champion of the English nation, the challenge of Leo Philip 
Beaufe, or Boyle, a knight of Arragon, whom he vanquished at Smith- 
field, in the presence of Henry VI, and all his nobility. His reward 
was a pension of one hundred marks, and instant knighthood. The 
combatants’ usual oath was remarkable : ‘‘ This hear, your justices, that 
I have day neither at drank, nor have upon me either bone, 
stone, or glass, or any enchantment, sorcery, or witchcraft, where 
the power of God might be increased or diminished, and ag devil's 
power increased." 

31st January, 1821.—The New Times of this date relates an 
anecdote of a great adept at the business of wakes and funerals. He had 
been the prime manager at all the wakes in the neighbourhood for many 
yrars, but was at last called away from the death-beds of his friends to 
his own. Shortly before he died, he gave minute directions to his people 
as to the mode of waking him in proper style. ‘‘ Recollect," says he, 
‘*to put three candles at the head of the bed, after you lay me out, and 
two at the foot, and one on each side. Mind, now, and puta plate with 
the salt on it just atop of my breast. And, do you hear? have plenty 
of tobacco and os ig enough ; and remember to make the punch strong, 
And—but what the devil is the use of talking to you? Sure, I know 
you ‘ll * sure to hee - as I won't be there myself” i 

jist January, 1606.—Guy Fawkes e ecuted. Beto: i 
Guy Fawkes was confined in a dungeon of the hates of ieee 
London. He would not at first disclose his accomplices, but after thirty 
— of a ee he pocrannig keer with the other con- 
spirators, were wn on to Y: 
7 ae ee ard, and there hung and 
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Saturday, January 31, 1885.) 


MUSTAPHA MAHOMET SULEIMAN BEY; 
OR, A HAIRBREADTH ESCAPE. 
(IN THE DAYS OF CHIGNON,) 
_—_e 


MusTAPHA MAlomet SULEIMAN Bey, 
A very great Turk in the pirate way, 

Had scimitar, fez, and galley and slaves, 
And ruled the roost o'er the A°gean waves, 


One day he sailed with his 
crews for a cruise, 

The kind of thing they 
could never refuse ; 

For most in ¢uxe with this 
crew, you must note, 

Was the sweet /oot of a 
P, an’ O. boat. 


The P. an’ O. boat came 
duly in sight— 
ey and took 
her after a fight ; 

The fantasia play'd on that 
P. an’ O., 

To passengers, was not 
obligato, 


Da 


On board of the prize was 
a lovely girl ; 

Her golden hair she did 
not wear in curl, 

But carried aloft, in a 
structure tall, 

A chignon yclept @ /a mode 
Lamballe, 


Mustapha. 


basrivan Mahomet Sulei- 


man 

At once fell in love in the maddest way ; 

He gave her the spoils of his pirate might, 
‘*Yashmaks,” and ‘* Kibaubs,” and '‘ Lumps of Delight.” 


She turn'd up her nose—not hard to be done, 
For, truth to tell, ‘twas a retroussé one ; 

She toss'd her head—her chignon I mean— 
And vow'd such a ‘‘ duffer" she'd never seen. 


He put up with all her whims and her freaks, 

Like the lamb he was, for several weeks ; 

But at last, one day, by Allah he swore, 

That her ‘‘scorny” ways he would not stand more. 


He said to himself, ‘‘ Mustapha, my boy, 
You must have her—she is your only joy ;" 
So he said to her, '‘ Now, miss, yes or no,’ 

To which she cheekily answer'd, ‘‘ Boh, boh!" 


She turns up her Nose. 


Mustapha Mahomet Suleiman Bey 

Grew red round the gills in a ghastly way, 

And twisting his face with a horrid grimace, 

He lugg'd forth his sword from its resting-place. 


‘* Mustapha Mahomet Suleiman Bey 
Don't sxdly, man, your great fame now, I pray, 
By scimitaring a poor artless maid, 
Because vain addresses to her you've paid, * 


He answer'd her not, but clutch’d at her hair, 
‘That, turnip-like, off her head he might pare ; 
When, just, as she seem'd at ber final gasp, 
The whole of her hair came oft in his grasp ! 


‘*Mashallah! Bismillah !" the Turk cried out, 
‘*A miracle, there cannot be a doubt ! 
To save the life of this red-hair'd Houri, 
Allah thus checks my amorous fury." 


Her Hair comes oft. 


Mustapha Mahomet knelt on the ground, 

Gave back her back-hair ; she turn'd herself round 
l‘or one brief moment, when, strange to relate, 
Her hair was quite in its natural state ! 


Mustapha Mahomet Suleiman Bey 

At once ‘‘ popp'd," was accepted, and so they 
Were married at once by ‘' license.""—N.B, 
License just suited the Bey toa T.) 


‘To London they sail'd. Used to pirate work, 
They went and started a new Café Turc, 
Where they sold bad ‘‘ weeds," coffee, and ices, 
And the worst champagne, at fancy prices. 


ADVICE GRATIS, 


This tale to all will serve as a warning, 
Who think a chignon no adorning ; 

It is of use, if you come in the wa’ 

Of such an old Turk as Suleiman Bey. 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


SINGULAR CONDUCT OF MOSES. 

A GREAT sensation was created last Saturday, in Shoe Lane, through 
the perpetration of a most extraordinary and scandalous outrage upon 
our esteemed friend Mr. ALLY SLOPER. It aj that as Mr. SLOPER 
was leaving the office, where he had been to draw his usual weekly emo- 
luments, he was accosted by a party of the name of Moses, who, in the 
presence of a large and influential section of our subscribers, engaged in 
Studying the ‘* Half-Holiday" through the shop-window gratuitously— 
their custom always of an afternoon, and morning too, for that matter—and 
without any preface or provocation, accused him, Mr. SLoPER, of being 
addicted to the use of alcohol. ALLY was at first taken quite aback, as 
was only natural, by this wholly unexpected and gratuitous insult ; but, 
Tecovering his presence of mind, he demanded of his cowardly asperser 
what that had got to do with him ; adding, with some warmth, ‘* And 
even if so, mind your own business!" To which the other retorted, with 
the very inconsequential remark, ‘‘ You're another!" A threat by SLo- 
PER to pull Moses’ nose caused that nm to assume an attitude of 
defiance, and for some time it was feared that Shoe Lane would become 
the scene of a desperate personal conflict. Happily, however, the good 
sense, or the indecision of the parties, averted so serious an issue, and 
they presently separated, but it was painfully evident, with rancorous 
feelings on either side. ALLY has since written to the papers, admitting 
the impeachment of Moses, but retorting upon him various grave charges, 
which, from prudental motives we forbear to repeat. It remains to be 
seen what reply Moses will make to these accusations ; but as the matter 
now stands, it is about the prettiest quarrel we have come across for 
some time, while it is impossible that it can end here. Considerable in- 
dignation has been vented anent the behaviour of Moses, and there is 
pe talk of a public meeting being convened to express sympathy with 

LOPER, 


HOME THEY BROUGHT HER HUSBAND “TIGHT.” 


HoME they brought her husband “‘ tight ;"" 
She nor spoke nor uttered cry ; 
No! she calmly struck a light, 
With a purpose in her eye ! 
On the floor they laid him down ; 
Then her speech again returned, 
And she gave an angry frown, 
And her eyes with fury burned. 
‘Take him up again!" she cried, 
** Bring him out into the air ;" 
And they bore him by her side : 
He so foul and she so fair! 
By the pump they laid him down, 
Placed his face beneath the spout ; 
And a smile replaced her frown 
As she pumped the water out ! 


————_>———__ 


FIRE-FIENDISHNESS: SOME WINTER TRIALS. 


THE Fire-Fiend is loose among us, and the intervals to his loosed- 
ness are likely to be few and far between for some time to come, 
In fact, he is evidently going to have an exceptional season of it, and 
we may prepare for a protracted experience of the fiery fiendishnesses 
whereof the following are, perhaps, the most harrowing examples :— 

1. The sable fiend in a sooty sou’-wester who deposits half your ton of 
Silkstone on the pavement, and the other half in the cellar, blockades 
the street for three-quarters of an hour, making would-be passers-by 
audibly curse your domicile ; who is never satisfied with what he gets for 
beer, but generally contains beer enough to suciat, . 

2. The fiend who has a scientific recipe for ‘‘ banking” a fire up, and his 
rival who is equally great at stirring, both being, of course, mere ignorant 
destroyers of your inimitable system of poking and building. 

3. Acommon and cruel piece of fire-fiendishness is the colossal conflagra- 
tion that continually crowns a long day spent in endeavouring to keepa 
spark in the grate. It occurs at bedtime, and delays your slumbers three- 
quarters of an hour, which you devote to making up your mind to leave 
it, and then trying to extinguish it. : 

4. The irritating rattle of irons and coal-scuttle is a minor fiery evil ; and 
the startling flying of slates is not a formidable infliction ; and a descent 
of ‘blacks "’ has, within the memory of man, been pardoned by a pro- 
fessional beauty led out for the Lancers by a prince of the blood royal. 

s. But the fire-fiend in the shape ot touting coal agents and inventors of 
patent stoves warranted to send the heat up the chimney and the smoke 
into the room at the very smallest expense is a visitation against which 
even Job might jib. 


—_—_>——— 


FAREWELL! 


WI. stood beneath the crescent moon, 
My Marian and I ; 

We both were sad, for oh, alas ! 
A long farewell was nigh ; 

Her tears in briny fountains fell, 
/ could not check a sigh. 


I drew her closer to my side, 
I pressed her to my heart ; 

I said my love would never cease, 
Though we for years might part : 

She gave a shrill, a sudden scream, 
A quick affrighted start. 


1 grieved to see her awful grief, 
er heart with anguish torn ; 
1 whispered, ‘I will love you, dear, 
Though you are left forlorn." 
“Oh, Tom, it isn’t that !" she groaned, 
"* You trod upon my corn!" 
————— 


OCCASIONS WHEN I AM SUSPICIOUS, 

1. WHEN, in a public billiard-room, a gentleman wearing a white hat 
with black band, massive jewellery, and leaky boots, asks me to have a 
quiet game at pyramids. : 

2, When a young lady writes to say she is too unwell to keep an en- 
gagement, and I meet her the same day on the staircase at the Ship, at 
Greenwich, with my bosom friend, whom I introduced to her the day 
before yesterday. = ; 

3. When an Associate of the Royal Academy invites an R.A. to dine 
with him, 

4. When the intelligent rustic declares ‘‘ he arn't seed a partridge that 
marn‘n,” and you distinctly detect two brace of those birds peeping from 
a pocket in the region of his spine. ; 

5. When a widow told my rich uncle (a widower) that he was the very 
image of her dear first. . : , 

6. When a spinster asked my father (a widower) ‘if that dear in- 
teresting boy of his wore flannel next his skin.” ; 

7. When a picture-dealer says business is awfully flat, and that he is 
the only man who is doing any. ‘ 

8 When an individual, sapehiony 4 of sound mind, reads any other 
comic paper than ‘* ALLY SLoreR’s HAL¥-HOLipay.” 


HUNDREDS AND THOUSANDS. 


GENTLE AND SIMPLE, —The bait and the fish. 

A WaitinG RAcE.—The next gencration, 

A Press GANG. —Printers’ Devils, 

‘THE SHoR'’ HOURS’ MOVEMENT.—Do all Baby-linen warehouses be- 
long to the Karly Clothes-ing Association ? 

THe MAN woo WorKS WITH A ** WiLL,"—The Probate Judge. 

THE ACROKATS OF EVERY HOUSEHOLD.—The Pitcher and Tumbler. 

Qutky.—If a sailor has been travelling on horseback, can it be said 
that he rowed ¢ 

‘THE most important needlework ever done in the world is supposed to 
have been done by the mariner's compass. 

A PHENOLOGIST, who experienced three collisions on the Underground 
Railway, thought the dum of destructiveness was very prominent on 
that route, 
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ONE WIFE TOO MUCH. 
By the Author of “ Two Babies Too Many,” 


CHAPTER VIII, 
THEY MARRY HIM, 

THE statement made by the Male Dover is in a measure correct. The 
greater part of the people from the hotel are already in the church, and, 
as I glare affrightedly around, half a score of heads nod at me, and im- 
becile smiles greet me on every side. / do not smile. On the contrary, 
my face wears an expression which I trust is sufficient to show that I am 
far from being gratified by their un-called for attendance at what | had 
intended should be a private wedding. Meanwhile, what the deuce has 
become of Miss Pinner? If by any possible chance Miss Pinner should 
not—— But no! I can't 
entertain an idea so hor- 
rible for a moment. 

Meanwhile the mob 
appear to fancy there is a 
chance of something of 
the kind occurring, and 
whisper and gigglea goud 
bit among themselves. 
This is rapidly becoming 
unbearable, What's 
that? Cheers! Loud 
cheers in the lane with- 
out! Intense excitement 
within, and murmurs of, 
“* Here she is! Here she 
is!" Naturally I go for- 
ward to meet her, but as 
my eyes fall upon her I 
almost lose my equili- 
brium. She is not wear- 
ing her old _ clothes. 
There are no signs of 
the waterproof, and the 
goloshes are not there. On the contrary, she is attired in white. A 
wreath of orange-blossoms and a long lace veil take the place of the baby 
bonnet I had wooed and won her in, if I may be pardoned the poetic 
imagery. My first feeling is that of indignation—my next of pride. Je- 
mima is unquestionably sweetly pretty thus attired, and you will allow it 
is a trying dress for the queratay of girls I may incidentally mention 
that white hardly suits ¢te Girls—Bathshcba, Cassandra, and Ursula— 
who it would appear are going to be bridesmaids, 

‘* You won't be angry with me,” Jemima says in a low tone, hastily. 
‘They had made the dress, and made me put it on. It would have 
been absurd to make a fuss about it, and besides, I might as well try to 
do you credit." 

She is the most matter-of-fact little woman on the face of the earth. 

‘*Under the circumstances it must be allowed," I begin to say ; but 
the clerk says, 

‘‘ Now, sir, please, it's getting late. Are you quite ready?" * * 

In another five minutes we are half married. In another ten the cere- 
mony is complete, and our names are in the register. Shortly afterwards 
we are in the street, where the rabble await us. As well as I can make 
out by one hasty glance around, I am inclined to believe that all the 
warehousemen in the big buildings within miles have struck work and 
assembled to sec the sight. Fortunately, somebody has got the cab— 
no, it is a brougham, it seems—close up to the church, several waggons 
having moved ont of the way to give it room ; and, as soon as it can be 
managed, I get Miss—I mean Mrs. Major Penny—into it, and follow 
myself, the mob, meanwhile, cheering tremendously, which they continue 
to do for the next three or four minutes, whilst our coachman has a verbal 
row with a carman, just arrived on the scene, and persisting in blocking 
up the road. . if i ° = * 

We are free at length, and on our way home to the hotel. There is 
breakfast waiting for us, it would appear. Speeches, too, most likely. 
I can't help shuddering a little when I think of it, but Mrs. Major Penny 
says, ‘After all, it won't last for ever. ‘They won't want to spend the honey- 
moon with us, I suppose!" * bai = = 

The breakfast is over. The wedding-cake—there is a wedding-cake, 
if you please—has been cut, with the ordinary attendant ceremonies, and 
the speeches have set in with severity. At the present moment Dozer 
Male is on his legs. I can't exactly say what he is talking about, and I 
don’t think he exactly knows himself; but he mentions, among other 
things, that though he has not known me all his life, he never met witha 
man he was more proud to know. He 1° adds that his experience of 
the married state has been satisfactory. Fle doesn’t know what he would 
have done had he not met with Mrs. Dozer, and all he can say is he hopes 
Mrs. Dozer's niece will prove a second Mrs. Dozer to his friend and com- 
panion in arms, if he may be allowed the expression, Major Penny. 

* * * 


Pincher : his Tear. 


I have replied. I am back in my seat again, with a strong conscious- 
ness of having been confoundedly ridiculous and utterly irrelevant, and 
now old Pincher is at it about the Bridesmaids.  * - : 

It is all over! It is absolutely all over at last, and I have shaken 
hands with Pincher, who wrings mine silently, and sheds a tear, and the 
Girls are all weeping, and about twenty persons of both sexes have 
kissed Mrs, Major Penny (I don't know how long that sort of thing is 
expected to go on), and we are in the cab ready to start. Oh! * * 

t'sa shoe! Confound such tomfoolery! but I suppose I ought to 
sinile and pretend I rather liked that one on the nose! How long is the 
ass of a driver going to be before he starts? ‘They'll have our lives, or 
break a window directly! * * ° * e 

1 should feel much obliged if anybody would kindly inform me why 
the deuce ! (Major Penny) should be expected to know anything about 
Slocum rg, ll either in or out of season. My acquaintance with Slo- 
cum Podger been of brief duration, and it shall not, if 1 have my 
way, be greatly prolonged. It would appear that Slocum Podger has a 
season some time or other, and that this time is not that time. When I 
ask the landlady whether there were many visitors at Slocum Podger just 
now, she says, ‘‘No, sir; we're very quiet.” Facts that have subse- 
quently come to light prove Mrs. Major Penny and myself to be the only 
two. We sought for a quiet 
place! We have surely got 
it then, you say. Have we? 
That's all you know! It has 
been observed by somebody 
that there is no solitude 
like that to be found ina 
crowd, That man had pro- 
bably had his turn of trying 
to get round a quiet corner 
at Slocum Podger. But 
there is no quiet corner to 
get round, The eye of 
Slocum Podger is for ever 
on you, and it is an eager 
and a hungry eye. The one 
aim and object of the native 
of Slocum Podger is tohound 
you down and take you for 
a drive or a sail, or urge 
you on to row yourself, or to 
sell you new milk from the 
cow (throwing in the cow as 
a kind of novel source of 
milk just discovered), or 
tothrust shell-pincushionson 
you ; and the last attempt has been that ot a blear-eyed boy who has 
followed us a mile out of the town to sell us a cocoanut. We take the 
parlours at the bow-windowed house at the end of the Terrace ywhich 
commands a sea-view), and take them at the landlady's own price, 1 
tell her that as an old soldier I like punctuality and regulanty. | men- 
tion the hour at which I am accustomed to dine, and the nour when 1 
require the breakfast and lunch to be upon the table. I interrogate her 
respecting the aspect of her house, and tinding her vague upon the sub- 
ject, set her right. I suggest a few alterations in the disposal of the fur- 
niture, and request that the clock upon the mantelpiece, which is ab- 
surdly incorrect, shall be removed ; and her presence being no longer 
required, I mention the fact.—( To be continued next week. ) 


Throwing the Slipper. 
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A POLISHED GENTLEMAN. 
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THE GOOD GIRL. 


BEING A SE 


She used to call the homely chick 

The cheap chick's food to come and pick ; 
And she would watch them for awhile 
The same up picking, with a smile. 

True, now and then they pecked her legs, 


Vol. I. 


2. He bought some patent stuff that did 
equally well for cither hats or boots, only it 
was deuced sticky if you put it on too thick. 


3. You had to be careful about it, too or 
if it was not quite dry it came off and left 
upon satin-covered chairs. 


\ | 


HISTORICAL. P 
Under pretence of teaching her young idea how to shoot, 
Henry the Eighth is examining Anna Boleyn's neck, with a view 
to future operations. As a bit of retributive justice, we have 
amputated both the King’s legs. 


1. He was not rich, but he was a swell, and 
‘howling " hardly expressed it. 


s, And this astonished his hatter. ‘He's “SOCLETY 
bought a new one at another shop!" ung 


Statistics shew that thieving among young children is on the 
increase. 


ow ARE YER 


; 8. Send for a bottle, enclosing thirteen 
7. But what ot that? Nothing else came stamps, and address to Sheer ‘All, 99 Shoe 
near it. Lane, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


or 


A Friendly Mecting. iSnip! Snap!! Snorum!!! 
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A RECENT ELECTION, 
| With patience bear your yoke.” 
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THOUGHT-READING EXTRAORDINARY ! 


The above cartoon represents A. SLOPER, eminent Liftérateur, in the act of endeavouring, a dz 


Showman, ‘This yer is the prickly Porkipine of Hafricy, which when he | Irving Bishop, to read the thoughts of the masher who thinks most. It would appear as though 


: pursued defends of hisself by a-drivin’ of his quills into the bodies of i ESE) there were a want of think about mashers. It will also be observed that another masher is keeping Old M 
pi heoen LaviydrersClive, Veteoide: aa ih ie qecniechaih, tad Soap, | Fue cacian AOLE a bac ee Ly Besos best i Herd vere - N.B,—For full particulars relating to both ches ‘ s jut this aon 
__will you? cause I'ma quill-driver too, | Win me and wear it. j London, EC. : aia was ca need Eo Ah ag Soee ane, Biers Street, country es : 
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